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ANTLINJUNCTION BILL SIGNED 


In So Doing, However, He Casts Doubt on Validity of Measure 


Organized labor’s fourteen-year fight to curb 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes culminated 
on March 23, when President Hoover signed the 
Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction bill. But al- 
ready the victory of labor’s army is being mini- 
mized by sinister reports of the alleged invalidity 
of the measure. 

In signing the bill the President made no com- 
ment, but made public a letter from Attorney 
General Mitchell criticizing the law and raising 
the question of thé constitutionality of some of -its 
provisions the validity of which he said could only 
be settled by judicial decision. He mentioned ‘spe- 
cifically the section dealing with the “yellow dog” 
contract as one objected to because of alleged un- 
constitutionality. Mitchell’s letter was seen by la- 
bor men as forecasting a judicial assault on the 
bill. In this connection labor has not forgotten 
the famous Clayton act, many of whose provisions 
favorable to the workers were knocked out by 
Supreme Court decisions. 

Provisions of the bill rigidly limit the use of the 
injunctions in labor disputes, outlaw the hated 
“vellow dog” contract and recognize the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The law also forbids United States Courts to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes prohibiting 
workers from refusing to work or prohibiting trade 
union officials and workers from carrying on the 
activities usually connected with organizing the 
workers and conducting strikes. 

United States Courts are also forbidden to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes on the ground that 
the workers are engaged in an unlawful con- 
spiracy. 

In certain extreme cases, where unlawful acts 
resulting in substantial and irreparable injury to 
property would follow for which there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law, the issuance of injunctions 
is permitted, but under a procedure that guards 
against abuse of the power. 

The law gives defendants in contempt of court 
suits the right to jury trial and a new judge. 

Mitchell- Suggests Litigation 

Mitchell, in reporting to the President on the 
bill, said: 

“Objections have been made to this measure be- 
cause of the alleged unconstitutionality of some 
of its provisions, among which are those relating 
to contracts between employers and employees 
by which the latter agree not to be members of 
labor organizations, and which are commonly 
called ‘yellow dog’ contracts. 

“There are various other aspects of the bill the 
uncon$stitutionality of which has been debated. It 
seems to me futile to enter into a discussion of 
these questions. They are of such a controversial 
nature that they are not susceptible of final de- 
cision by the executive branch of the government, 
and no executive or administrative ruling for or 
against the validity of any provisions of this meas- 
ure could be accepted as final. 

“These questions are of such a nature that they 
can only be set at rest by judicial decision.” 


“I have no doubt that the anti-injunction bill is 
constitutional,” said Senator Norris, who, as chair- 


man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has stud- 
ied the matter for the past five years. 

“IT have looked up every possible contingency, 
and cited numerous decisions supporting my po- 
sition during debate on the floor of the Senate. 

“However, I suppose the attorney general’s 
statement may be used as a peg by some judge 
desiring to find the measure unconstitutional.” 

After reading the attorney general’s letter, Sen- 
ator Norris promptly issued the following state- 
ment: 

“IT am, of course, glad that the President has 
signed the anti-injunction bill, notwithstanding the 
fact that by the giving out of the attorney gener- 
al’s statement he does so with apologies. 

“Tt is no credit that the President is in reality 
opposed to this legislation. He no doubt gave 
great consideration to the closing sentence of the 
attorney general’s statement, as follows: ‘Consid- 
ering its legislative history, I recommend that it 
receive your approval.’ 


Veto Would Not Prevail 


“The ‘legislative history’ shows that the bill 
passed both the House and the Senate by much 
more than a two-thirds majority, and, therefore, a 
veto would probably have been unavailing. 

“The statement of the attorney general does not 
add much credit to the great office which he holds. 
It is an argument which would be more suitable if 
made before a justice of the peace. 

“It will be used as a peg upon which great cor- 
porations and trusts will hang their arguments 
when they follow the covert attack in an attempt 
to invalidate the law in the courts. 

“This statement, in connection with President 
Hoover’s oft-repeated policy of elevating judges 
who have become famous for their inhuman and 
unjust injunctions, discloses the real feeling of 
both the President and the attorney general.” 

Norris saw in Mitchell’s comment a parallel to 
his opinion in the New River case, in which the 
attorney general raised a question as to constitu- 
tionality of the federal water power act. 


“Extreme Interpretation” 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh, Democratic leader 
of the fight for the bill, found satisfaction in later 
paragraphs of Mitchell’s letter in which he said: 
“Many of these objections are based on extreme 
interpretations which are not warranted by the 
text of the bill as it was readjusted in conference.” 
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Arizona Denies Air Permit 
To Unfair Century Interests 


Century Pacific Airlines has been denied a per- 
mit to operate interstate by the Arizona Corpor- 
ation Commission, says a dispatch from Tucson. 
This decision of the Corporation Commission is a 
signal victory for Arizona organized labor, which 
opposed this company entering the field of air 
travel, as well as for the American Airways, Inc., 
which actively opposed the granting of the permit. 
Labor’s attitude was against the granting of the 
permit not only for labor reasons but on the 
ground of public necessity and convenience. Cen- 
tury Pacific Airlines is a part of the E. L. Cord 
interests, which own the Century Air Lines of 


Chicago, as well as manufacture automobiles, and 
whose policies are anti-labor. 

The granting of the permit was opposed by reso- 
lution from the Douglas Central Labor Union 
Phoenix Central Labor Council, Tucson Central 
Trades Council, and Arizona State Federation of 
Labor. 

The permitting of interstate travel by the Cor- 
poration Commission to the Century Pacific Air- 
lines would have been welding together another 
link in traffic of that airline, which has for its 
objective the hooking up with the Century Pacific 
Airlines at St. Louis. This line extends eastward, 
and operates into New York. The commission in 
its ruling pointed out that the Century Pacific had 
failed to prove either “public necessity or con- 
venience,” upon which that company had based 
its plea for a grant to operate in Arizona. The 
request was dismissed “without prejudice.” 

The stand of the Arizona labor bodies arose 
out of the action of the Century Airlines in Chi- 
cago which locked out twenty-three of its pilots 
recently in an attempt to force them to lower their 
standard of wages. The pilots who refused to take 
the cut and who were subsequently locked out 
were all members of the Air Line Pilots’ Associ- 
ation, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The pilots flying through Arizona are members 
of the Air Line Pilots’ Association, as well as 
members of the American Airways staff. The 
figures produced by both companies with respect 
to wage schedules show that the Century Pacific 


-pilots received some $300 per month, while the 


American Airway pilots in Arizona receive around 
$700. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE 


Representative Morton D. Hull of Illinois has 
introduced a bill authorizing the President to pro- 
hibit by proclamation the making of loans or the 
extension of credit to a state or states violating 
the general pact for the reunuciation of war. Vio- 
lation is made punishable by a fine of $10,000 and 
imprisonment. 
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Senator LaFollette’s Bond Bill 
Urged for Passage by A. F. of L. 


The cost of unemployment will eventually far 
exceed the cost of creating employment for the 
idle, Edward F. McGrady, legislative committee- 
man of the American Federation of Labor, told a 
Senate labor subcommittee in urging on behalf of 
organized labor a great program of public works. 

The American Federation of Labor, in Mr. 
McGrady’s statement, indorsed in general Senator 
LaFollette’s bill for nation-wide public construc- 
tion to be financed by a $5,500,000,000 issue of 
“prosperity bonds.” The public works program 
was advocated to save the nation from the “serious 
human consequences” of widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

“The principal criticism we have heard of this 
bill is its cost,” Mr. McGrady said. “Our answer 
to that is that the cost of unemployment will far 


exceed, eventually, the cost of creating employ- 
ment.” 


RECORD OF WILKERSON 


The Senate will reject the nomination of Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson as Circuit Court of 
Appeals judge for the Chicago district, Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, predicted on March 
15. 

Organized labor has strongly protested against 
Wilkerson’s nomination, charging that he has 
shown extreme bias against organized workers, in 
the drastic injunction issued against the railroad 
shopmen in 1922 and in other labor injunction 
cases. President Hoover is backing Wilkerson and 
recently praised his record in connection with the 
sentencing to jail of “Al” Capone, notorious Chi- 
cago racketeer and gang leader. 

A scathing denunciation of Federal Judge James 
H. Wilberson’s labor injunction record was made 
by Senator Norris in his discussion of the bill lim- 
iting the power of federal judges to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. 

President Hoover nominated Judge Wilkerson 
to be a member of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Judicial Circuit. Wil- 
kerson’s nomination was referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, of which Senator Norris is 
chairman, for investigation as to his fitness for the 
position. 

“Judge Wilkerson was appointed as district 
judge by President Harding, under the advice and 
at the suggestion of Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty,” Senator Norris said. 

Injunction in Railway Shopmen’s Strike 

Hardly was the ink on the commission dry be- 
fore the same attorney general applied to this judge 
and secured of him a sweeping injunction applying 
to many thousands of railroad employees. 

“This injunction was issued at a time when the 
dispute between the railroads and their employees 
was in a fair way of settlement, and contained 
many of the obnoxious provisions which are al- 
most invariably included in labor injunctions.” 

Injunction Against Chicago Musicians 

“Another illustration of a conscienceless injunc- 
tion issued by Judge Wilkerson,” Senator Norris 
continued, “was the injunction issued in the case 
against the Chicago Federation of Musicians and 
others. 

“This injunction was issued on the first day of 
September, 1928, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

“The then existing contracts of the musicians 
with motion picture houses expired the very next 
day, which was Sunday, and new contracts had 
not been agreed upon. 


Negotiations Pending 


“Negotiations had been pending for some time 
between these musicians and the theater houses but 
no definite agreement had been made. 

“The musicians were asking that certain con- 
ditions be included in the new contracts of em- 
ployment. which the employers and receivers for 
some of these houses were resisting. 

“At this time, while these negotiations were 
pending and the day before these contracts expired 
by their own terms, these theaters commenced 
this action against their employees, and -without 
any notice to the defendants the judge issued an- 
other one of his famous restraining orders. 

Union By-Laws Abolished 

“In this injunction, among other things, the de- 
fendants were restrained from enforcing certain 
provisions of their own by-laws. 

“Tt seems that these musicians, in their own or- 
ganizations, had various stipulations in their by- 
laws; and this judge, upon the filing of the com- 
plaint by the plaintiffs, and without any notice 
whatever that such an application was pending, 
issued an order restraining the defendants from in 
any way, directly or indirectly, enforcing the pro- 
visions of the by-laws. 
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“In other words, the injunction restrained the 
defendants from making the demands which they 
were making in their negotiations with their em- 
ployers. In some instances, in effect, it required 
these musicians to amend their by-laws. It re- 
strained them, also, ‘from ordering, commanding, 
directing, or causing any strike.’ 

“Tt likewise enjoined the defendants ‘from leav- 
ing or threatening to leave the employment of said 
receivers, either by way of strike or otherwise, un- 
less with the consent of said receivers.’ 


Union Activities Outlawed 


“The injunction aiso restrained the defendants 
‘from imposing upon or levying or ordering against 
any member of said union any fine. penalty, sus- 
pension, erasure, expulsion, or assessment of what- 


soever character for failure to leave the employ- | 


ment of said receivers, for refusal to refrain from 
seeking or accepting employment of said receivers, 
for refusal to obey any command, order, rule, by- 
law, provision, direction, hint, suggestion or request 
of whatsoever character of said union or any offi- 
cer, committee or member thereof that he leave or 
refrain from seeking or accepting such employ- 
ment, or for refusal to do, perform, aid, assist, 
counsel, command, direct or acquiesce in any act 
forbidden by this order.’ 

“In this wonderful injunction there is just one 
ray of hope. The injunctian did contain a provision 
that the defendants should have a right to appear 
in court and petition the court for a modification 
of this drastic order. What a wonderful and merci- 
ful thing that was. 


Compulsory Work Imposed 


“The injunction was issued at 10 o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning. 


“T presume before it was served it was probably 
late in the afternoon of Saturday. - 


“The court was not in session, of course, on 
Sunday. 


“The contracts expired on Sunday by their own 
terms and, by the terms of the decree these de- 
fendants were restrained from quitting the employ- 
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ment of the plaintiffs unless the plaintiffs con- 
sented. 

“If they continued to negotiate on new contracts 
they were restrained in such negotiations from 
even asking their employers to put certain things 
in the contract for which the defendants had been 
contending. 

“They were compelled to remain in the employ- 
ment after the expiration of their written contracts 
and were not even allowed, in trying to get new 
contracts, to ask that anything should be put in 
those contracts which the employers did not want 
put in. 

Wilkerson’s Decree of Human Slavery 


“I wonder if anyone will contend that such an 
order issued by Judge Wilkerson is not, in effect, 
an order of involuntary servitude? 

“Can anyone claim for a moment that it is not a 
decree of human slavery? 

“This calls to our attention not only that we 
should enact proper legislation on this subject but 
that we should likewise be careful in passing upon 
any nomination which the President may make in 
the appointment of a judge to sit in judgment .upon 
the law we shall make. 

“Not only is it necessary that the proper law be 
passed, but it is equally important that no person 
should be selected to administer the law as judge 
whose bias and prejudice and whose inclination 
might lead him to find a loophole of some kind by 
which such unconscionable injunction could be 
issued.” 
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SANTA BARBARA “OVER THE TOP” 


The War on Depression campaign which has 
been carried on in Santa Barbara has been very 
successful. The goal of 200,000 hours of work was 
reached in short time. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The reports received by the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the month of February re- 
vealed very little change in the industrial employ- 
ment situation existing throughout the country. 
The increase in operations in the boot and shoe 
factories and the automobile industry, reported in 
January, was maintained, with a further expansion 
of activities noted in certain of the automobile 
plants which resulted in the recalling of many men 
who had been on furlough. While operations gen- 
erally in the iron and steel industry remained on a 
greatly curtailed basis, a slight improvement oc- 
curred in a few of the iron and steel centers. There 
was an increase in the number of coal miners em- 
ployed in both the anthracite and bituminous 
fields; however, many miners were idle, particu- 
larly in the bituminous sections, while part-time 
schedules prevailed in many of the anthracite 
mines. Several of the shipbuilding yards along the 
Atlantic coast engaged additional mechanics. 

Building, highway projects, and other construc- 
tion work were seasonally dull, due somewhat to 
winter weather conditions. In most of the agri- 
cultural areas of the country farm work was con- 
fined to the usual midwinter chores and the feeding 
of livestock on the ranges. The United States 
Employment Service, co-operating with unemploy- 
ment relief committees established in most of the 
cities, was successful in directing many men and 
women to temporary as well as permanent employ- 
iment. While the major manufacturing establish- 
ments were in operation, part-time schedules and 
curtailed forces continued in many of the plants 
and factories. The unemployment apparent during 
the past thirty days, particularly in the more 
thickly inhabited sections, embraced practically all 
trades and included many clerical workers, pro- 
fessional men, and unskilled help. 


Local Conditions Unsatisfactory 


In San Francisco and the Bay district, as re- 
ported by Walter G. Mathewson, director of em- 
ployment for California, the industrial employment 
situation remained far from satisfactory through- 
out the month of February, with’a large surplus of 
all classes of labor apparent, particularly of build- 
ing mechanics, construction laborers, machinists 
and factory workers; however, there was a decid- 
edly brighter outlook and. more optimism seemed 
to prevail than for some time past. A steel mill at 
San Francisco instituted a plan to furnish relief 
employment to its furloughed employees, while a 
large garment factory, that had recently almost 
completely suspended operations, has been gradu- 
ally re-engaging its workers. An engine manu- 
facturing plant at Oakland will engage twenty-five 
men during the next sixty days. An interurban 
railway system reopened its shops early in Febru- 
ary, employing forty men on a basis of four days a 
week. An automobile assembling plant at Rich- 
mond, that has been operating intermittently on a 
part-time basis with greatly reduced forces, re- 
ported that it will re-employ several hundred men 
shortly. There was a slight demand for farm labor- 
ers. Building permits recently issued in San Fran- 
cisco call for the expenditure of $1,160,000. In 
Oakland, 210 permits were issued at a cost of 
$244,770, at Berkeley 76 permits involving $154,040, 
while those issued at Alameda during the past 30 
days amounted to $51,410. Construction is ex- 
pected to be under way shortly on the federal 
bombing base in Marin County, while work was 
Progressing on the War Memorial structures and 
the Health Center building at San Francisco, the 
Post office buildings at Oakland and Berkeley, the 
federal project on Government Island at Alameda, 
and on buildings at the Veterans’ Home at Yount- 
ville, employing many building craftsmen and con- 
Struction laborers. A contract has been awarded 
for preliminary work on a $145,400 building at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 
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Cincinnati Is Making Plans 
For Return of Brewing Industry 


Early return of the brewing industry to its 
pre-Volsted affluence is believed in Cincinnati to 
be so certain that the city council is authorizing 
changing certain areas in the zoning laws to per- 
mit the erection or operation of breweries. 

The City Planning Committee, which several 
years ago had expressed the apinion that beer 
brewing would never again return as an industry, 
has voted to amend the ordinances on zoning to 
provide for breweries if the dry laws are liberal- 
ized. The new set-up will reclassify business dis- 
tricts to include breweries, for many dismantled 
breweries in such zones have been awaiting a land 
buyer in the belief that prohibition of real beer 
was a permanent law. 

Now the owners of these old buildings are en- 
couraged by the attitude of legislators in Wash- 
ington and want to be certain they are not left 
out of the picture if pre-Volstead beer is again 
legalized. 
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APPOINTED TO IMPORTANT POST 


Edward G. Cahill, appointed by the Public Util- 
ities Board to be manager of San Francisco’s pub- 
lic utilities at a salary of $12,000 a year, is 50 years 
old and has been a resident of the city for more 
than a score of years. After many years’ experience 
as a mining engineer in different countries he en- 
gaged in contracting in San Francisco in 1912, 
since which time he has supervised the construc- 
tion of buildings involving expenditures of up- 
wards of $40,000,000, according to published re- 
ports. The enterprises over which he will exercise 
supervision, including the Hetch Hetchy water 
project, the city water department, the Municipal 
Railway and the Municipal Airport, represent a 
valuation of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Sa ee 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

The Labor Day committee of the San Francisco 

Labor Council was organized, with Will J. French 


as chairman and W. P. McCabe as secretary.— 
“Chronicle,” March 30, 1907. 
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HOUSE BELIEVED THIS! 
As sure as I stand in the well of this 
House, I believe with all my soul that if 
this Congress today should decline to levy 
a tax bill, there would not be a bank in ex- 
istence in the United States in sixty days 
that cquld meet its depositors.—Speaker 
Garner. 


CONVICTED OF FILTHY PRACTICE 

Inspector Winn of the State Board of Barber 
Examiners arrested Mrs. Grace Burd, proprietress 
of a barber shop in Oakland, recently, for using 
the same towels on more than one customer. She 
was arraigned before Judge Bass, found guilty 
and given a suspended sentence of $100 or 100 days 
in jail. 
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WAITERS’ UNION NO. 30 
The attention of members of Waiters’ Union 
No. 30 is called to the change in time of meetings. 
Heretofore the union has met on the first and third 
Wednesdays of the month in the afternoon and on 
other Wednesdays at night. Hereafter meetings 


will be held every Wednesday at 2:30 in the after- 
noon. 
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INTERESTING AND PROBABLY TRUE 


Here is an interesting bit of information given 
to the world by the International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations, which is another instance 
of “going away from home to learn the news”: 

“A pill (S. 7) introduced by Senator King, de- 
signed to prevent the illegal entry into the United 
States of aliens serving as seamen on vessels 
touching American ports, provides for the amend- 
ment of the immigration laws to prohibit anyone 
going to the United States as a seaman who could 
not enter as an immigrant (with certain excep- 
tions) and to require that any foreign vessel on 
leaving the United States must carry as many 
persons in her crew as she had on arrival. 


“Protests against the enactment of the bill have 
been made by ten governments, including Great 
Britain, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and Swe- 
den, on the ground that it would constitute un- 
fair discrimination in favor of the vessels of cer- 
tain other states, and on the ground that it would 
violate several commercial treaties to which the 
United States is a party. The bill is also opposed 
by the United States Department of State because 
of its effect on international relations. 


“The bill, it may be noted, has been introduced 
in more or less the same form for several years 
past, and in every case it has been defeated. It is 
anticipated that in the event of its passage by Con- 
gress the executive consent to its enactment would 
be withheld.” 
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PRISON-MADE GOODS 

Probably with reference to a mention of the 
subject in last week’s issue of the Labor Clarion, 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, calls attention to an 
act of the Legislature on “Labeling Prison-Made 
Goods” which provides for the labeling, disinfect- 
ing and advertising of prison-made goods. 

The pamphlet on Labor Legislation issued by 
the Federation says: “This act is supplementary to 
the federal law which enables the various states 
to require the labeling of goods manufactured by 
prison labor in other states. The federal law will 
not be effective for the next five years.” 

Pending the effective date of the federal act 
there is nothing to prevent calling attention to 
prison-made goods wherever found and discour- 
aging their purchase and sale. = 

——————————ES 


Dignity was thrown to the winds in the House 
of Representatives Tuesday when Speaker Garner 
resorted to camp-meeting methods to arouse his 
hearers to come to the relief of the threatened 
plutocrats. All that was lacking was the tradi- 
tional “mourners’ bench,” to which the repentant 
insurgents could have been haled. 
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THE ANTI-INJUNCTION LAW 


In signing the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction 
law President Hoover seemingly went out of his 
way to cast doubt on the validity of the act by 
quoting from a statement by Attorney General 
Mitchell to the effect that its constitutionality has 
been debated. Questions raised “are of such a 
controversial nature that they are not susceptible 
of final decision by the executive branch of the 
government,” said Mitchell. 

Then why, it may well be asked, if these ques- 
tions can not be decided by the President, should 
the chief executive have thought it necessary to 
discuss them in connection with the constitutional 
act of signing the measure? 

And to some the answer to the question seems 
obvious. It is a clear-cut intimation to federal 
judges as to the course they are to pursue in deal- 
ing with cases arising under the statute. What 
other interpretation can be put upon the words 
of the attorney general as quoted by the Presi- 
dent? 

At the moment there are before the United 
States Senate the nominations of two men for 
judicial positions who have been the center of 
extended discussion because of their attitude on the 
very question dealt with by the Norris-LaGuardia 
bill—injunctions in labor disputes. Judge Wilker- 
son, who has been named for the United States 
Court of Appeals, is the judge named by former 
Attorney General Dougherty as the one who was 
chosen to issue the infamous railroad shopmen’s 
injunction without hearing the men involved, and 
who also issued similarly sweeping injunctions 
against the musicians. 

Judge Kenneth Mackintosh of Seattle has been 
named for a federal judgeship. He is known in 
the Northwest for his unfair and biased attitude 
toward labor, and for his heartless and inhuman 
discussion of the cases of the men convicted in 
the famous Centralia riot cases. 

Should these men successfully pass the scrutiny 
of the Senate and be seated on the judicial bench 
it is most likely that the intimations of the Presi- 
dent as to the validity of the anti-injunction law 
would be sufficient to confirm their own antago- 
nistic attitude toward labor and to ignore the law. 

It is entirely within the range of possibility that 
the fourteen-year fight for justice by organized 
labor may be nullified by appointment to the bench 
of men who will follow the suggestions of the 
President. For this reason there is no more im- 
portant work before organized labor than blocking 
the confirmation of these men. 

ee 

PASSING OF FRESNO “REPUBLICAN” 


The merging of the Fresno “Republican” with 
the “Bee” of that city called forth the following 
tribute to the founder of that once influential news- 
paper, Dr. Chester Rowell, by his nephew, now 
one of the editors of the San Francisco “Chron- 
icle”: 

“Through the rough and turbulent pioneer days, 
the quiet example of one who was always a gen- 
tleman lent something of fineness even to the un- 
formed community. His spirit irradiated the news- 
paper which the people read, as his firmly gentle 
personality influenced them by daily contact. 
Those who came after could not equal those quali- 
ties, but also they could not forget them, and 
would have been ashamed to be too unworthy of 
them. So the spirit of one man, in a little village 
community of long ago, projected itself through 
two generations of the life of the city and the 
district which that village became. There is no- 
where else to say these things now, so let them, 
for once, be said here, as a last wreath on the 
grave of the institution which he founded.” 

jae a te 


One of the telling arguments for the sales tax 
put forth by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was that “the poor man will pay much less 
than the wealthy man who lives in great luxury”! 


These are the days when the “old guard,” “stand- 
patters” and conservative reactionary elements of 
the country are receiving the shock of their lives, 
Not only did the lower house of Congress refuse 
to place the principal burden of government upon 
the poorer classes and decide that those best able 
shall pay through income and estate taxes, but 
now comes the mayor of Detroit with the most 
startling proposition of all. He has declared a 
moratorium on city debts in an effort to cut city 
taxes and save the small home owners. It is a 
magnificent gesture, but of course there is excuse 
for the cry of irregularity and assumption of au- 
thority. It will serve as a warning to the moneyed 
interests that if they wish to remain so there must 
be provision in the governmental scheme for the 
worker or would-be worker and those of modest 
circumstances. 


SS ea 


Congress refused to assist the unemployed 
under the plea that it would be sanctioning the 
“dole.” But no such argument is used in refer- 
ence to “loans” to farmers. The Department of 
Agriculture has available $50,000,000 for financing 
the agriculturists, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde says he is “lending more money on thinner 
security and sustaining more losses than ever 
before in.the history of money lending in the 
world.” He terms his department “the prize boob 
in the history of finance.” 

ee 

During 1917 and 1918 the expenditures of the 
government exceeded the income by twenty billion 
dollars, says A. F. of L. News. This entire 
amount and many hundreds of millions more were 
spent to kill and maim human beings and destroy 
property, or, in the euphemistic language of those 
who wish to soften the grim realities of war, for 
“unproductive and explosive purposes.’ Were 
there any orations delivered then about balancing 
the budget? Not one. 

a 

How ingenious that “block plan” originated by 
J. P. Morgan really is! Under this plan it is possi- 
ble to shift the expense of helping the indigent on 
to their neighbors, thus relieving the charitable 
organizations, which will then not call upon the 
wealthy for support. Also it will keep the minds 
of the sufferers from some really efficient method 
of relief—such as federal appropriations, unem- 
ployment insurance and similar “communistic” 
legislation. 

ee 

“Who is this Nanry that he can dictate to the 
taxpayers, telling them to penalize by charter 
amendment the city employees?” asks the San 
Francisco “Examiner.” “What right has he to 
presume that the taxpayers will insist on a wage 
cut by charter amendment, instead of the volun- 
tary reduction already assumed by the city em- 
ployees? The voters should have nothing to do 
with the Nanry scheme.” 

——————— EE 

The promising display of insurgency aroused 
in the House of Representatives last week was 
short-lived. With an almost unanimous disap- 
proval of the principle involved in the sales tax, 
the House admitted its defeat by the moneyed 
interests and listened to the impassioned pleas of 
Garner, Crisp and other leaders and receded from 
its former position. 

——————————E— 

Senator Borah announces his opposition to in- 
creased taxation, particularly upon small property 
owners and wage earners, at this time, which 
would tend still further to curtail purchasing 
power and prolong the depression. He proposes 
that the federal government borrow money to bal- 
ance its budget rather than levy additional taxes 
for the purpose. 

oa——_—___—__—_ 


“It’s about time for Hawaii to start an investi- 


gation of the U. S. kidnaping situation—Tampa 
“Tribune.” 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I.L. N.S 


If all the communities did as well as organized 
labor in raising relief funds, there would be far 
less distress and misery than now exists. Take, 
as one example, the relief work of Typographical 
Union Uo. 6, New York City. 

With 11,000 members, No. 6 has donated more 
than $3,000,000 for its unemployed in eighteen 
months. Relief began in July, 1930, and has been 
maintained ever since, the union just having voted 
to continue it. In comparison with the $18,000,000 
raised by New York City’s Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee in the entire city, with its 
millions of inhabitants, the contribution of “Big 
Six” is an outstanding achievement. 

* * & 

It has become increasingly evident that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s plan of maintaining prosperity by 
keeping wages up has been thrown to the winds 
by the industrial concerns of large proportions 
operating non-union establishments. It is plain 
basic industries are proceeding upon the theory 
that the payment of dividends is the most im- 
portant thing and that whatever happens to labor 
is no concern of theirs. 

x 3 & 

A Southern town reports white families moving 
into the negro sections. Town after town reports 
community chests broke or inadequate. Down, 
down the scale these thousands go, planting their 
tired feet ever nearer the bottom. 

* * * 

Many, thus driven down, will never get back up. 
No wave of so-called prosperity will ever lift 
them again. One reason is that without drastic 
readjustments there will never again be the jobs 
and another is that they will have lost too much 
of the courage necessary to fight their way back. 

Civilization, as we have it, is for those who can 
fight upward. It was not made for those who have 
lost heart and courage. Men and women are being 
unfitted to live in the environment that has pun- 
ished them. 

The statisticians don’t tell us about these things. 
They tell of human units, but not of human 
beings. An organizer writes: “My neighbor is 
being forced to lose his home.” Another writes: 
“Workers are moving into less desirable districts, 
the trend being toward the slum districts.” 

* * & 

Humanity is the one prime asset of a nation. 
The nation is losing that asset—fast. 

We have never had a peasantry or proletariat, 
as Europe has known those classes. We have 
never had that loss of spirit and self-confidence 
and self-respect that moves a democratic and 
free people to dig in and fight against adversity. 
This depression is sinking thousands beyond the 
recovery point. That, Messrs. Bankers, Politicians 
& Co., is something to think about. 

* *  & 

Throughout the land the mode of living is 
being changed for great numbers of men, women 
and children. Unemployment is doing something 
tragic to our people. ; 

The current issue of the “American Federation- 
ist” paints a graphic picture of this change. Every 
trade unionist will want to read it and a lot of 
bankers, stock brokers, Morgans, Rockefellers, 
and others ought to, but probably will not read it. 

Turn to the back pages, buried among adver- 
tisements, where the field reports are to be found. 
Read the things that come in from the field—what 
‘organizers and other observers write. Here, in 
these records, is one of the most biting reports 
yet written of the damnable effects of unemploy- 
ment. Here is a story that tells more than pro- 
fessors and “experts” can tell. These reporters 
are the genuine experts. They see what is happen- 
Ing, 

Standing out like deep gloom spots are the re- 
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ports of evictions and losses of homes by fore- 
closure. Families that have saved for years can- 
not make their payments and the homes go under 
the hammer. Doubling’ up of families is reported 
from city after city. Three, four and more fam- 
ilies, piled together in houses too small for one. 

A mill town reports families grouping around 
one family in which there is the possessor of a 
mill job. Only families containing a mill employee 
can have a house. That house becomes a refuge. 

The inevitable consequences of that course of 
thought and action are to further reduce purchas- 
ing power of the masses of the people of this 
country so that their entire income will be devoted 
to absolute necessities and eliminate the purchase 
of those things which make for an improved 
standard of living and leisure in which to enjoy it. 
—“Typographical Journal.” 

* * &* 

Drastic legislation proposed in Congress osten- 
sibly designed to curb Communistic activities is 
dangerous. Such proposed legislation menaces 
fundamental constitutional rights. There are 
plenty of laws now to deal with violence or con- 
spiracies against the government. 

The influence of every intelligent citizen should 
be set against any effort to force American think- 
ing and American political activity into rigid chan- 
nels. Every such effort is anti-democratic and 
subversive of American principles and institutions. 
The rights of individuals and minorities to think, 
speak, print, assemble and vote as they please 
must be safeguarded, so long as the exercise of 
these rights does not break the peace of the com- 
munity. Otherwise society falls into an intolerant 
stagnation, and all hope of progress is at an end. 


RETIREMENT INSURANCE BILL 

Hearings on the Wagner bill to provide retire- 
ment insurance for railroad employees will be held 
early in April by a sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, Senator Wag- 
ner, of New York, introducer of the bill, an- 
nounces. The measure would create a system for 
payment of retirement insurance and disability 
benefits to approximately 1,750,000 railway workers 
out of equal contributions of the carriers and em- 
ployees. No cost would devolve on the govern- 
ment. 


ee 
American Federation of Labor 


Reports Unsatisfactory Outlook 


In a report released Monday last President Wil- 
lian Green of the American Federation of Labor 
issued a statement on employment conditions 
based on reports from affiliated organizations of 
which the following is an excerpt: 

“March has not brought the usual spring gain 
in employment, according to preliminary trade 
union figures for the first part of March, 1932. The 
decrease in unemployment shown by our weighted 
figures is only four-tenths of 1 per cent from 
February to March, compared with nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent last year and 2.1 per cent in 1929. The 
weighted figures for the first three months this 
year are: 

“January, 23.1 per cent out of work; February, 
23; March, 22.6.’ 

“Our preliminary estimate of the total number 
out of work in the United States in March is 
8,000,000. According to these figures only about 
300,000 have returned to work since February. 
This is far less even than last year, when about 
500,000 unemployed found work between February 
and March. We estimate neither industries nor 
farms have provided the usual number of jobs 
this year. Only about 175,000 have been employed 
on farms since the first of February, when the 
usual number taken back from February 1 to 
March 1 is about 250,000. In industry employ- 
ment increased by only about 125,000; while in 
1929 railroads and factories alone took back 160,- 
000 from February to March.” 


Five 
DECREASE IN BUILDING INDUSTRY 
The bureau of labor statistics of the United 


.States Department of Labor has received building 


permit reports from 355 identical cities of the 
United States having a population of 25,000 or 
over, for the months of January, 1932, and Febru- 
ary, 1932. The estimated cost of all buildings for 
which permits were issued in these 355 cities in 
February, 1932, was $40,836,173. This was 21.2 
per cent less than the estimated cost of building 
operations for which permits were issued during 
the month of January, 1932. There was, however, 
an increase of 4.4 per cent in the number of build- 
ings for which permits were issued, comparing 
these, two periods. Comparing February, 1932 
with January, 1932, permits there was an increase 
of 1 per cent in the number and a decrease of 10.7 
in the estimated cost of new residential buildings. 
New non-residential buildings increased 4.2 per 
cent in number, but decreased 34 per cent in indi- 
cated expenditures. Additions, alterations and re- 
pairs increased 5.1 per cent in number and 3.3 per 
cent in estimated cost. During February, 1932, 
3116 family dwelling units were provided in new 
buildings; this is a decrease of 10 per cent as com- 
pared with January. Various agencies of the 
United States Government awarded building con- 
tracts to cost $6,631,154 during February, 1932. 
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RECORD OF MACKINTOSH 


The labor record of Kenneth Mackintosh of the 
State of Washington was strongly criticized before 
a Senate Judiciary sub-committee considering his 
nomination for federal circuit judge by Edward J. 
Tracy, an attorney representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Tracy cited two actions by Judge Mackin- 
tosh which, he contended, showed that he was 
unfriendly to labor and indicated that he would 
not handle labor cases fairly. 

One was his decision upholding an injunction 
issued against theater musicians in Seattle at the 
request of the theater owners. The other case was 
one growing out of a strike by the Seattle Typo- 
graphical Union, in which Judge Mackintosh up- 
held an award of $20,000 in damages against the 
union. 

Mackintosh Enjoins Picketing 

“The musicians’ case,” Mr. Tracy said, “involved 
the right of peaceful picketing. The injunction as 
originally issued by the lower court restrained cer- 
tain forms of picketing but permitted the station- 
ing of observers for the purpose of eliciting and 
imparting information. The Supreme Court of the 
state modified the injunction, but refused to per- 
mit even this sort of picketing and in its opinion, 
rendered by Judge Mackintosh, stated that picket- 
ing was coercive, was intended to be such and 
such was its nature and effect. 

Declares Strike Is Illegal Conspiracy 

“In the typesetting case, the printers had at- 
tempted to secure a forty-four-hour work week 
and were forced to strike in several establishments 
in an effort to secure it. Many of these establish- 
ments, faced by the loss of their men, sent their 
work to the Pacific Typesetting Company, where 
union men were employed. The union thereafter 
called these men out on strike. 

“The Typesetting Company sued for damages, 
which damages were allowed by the Supreme 
Court in a decision rendered by Judge Mackintosh 
in which he termed the strike at the Pacific Type- 
setting Company illegal conspiracy. 

Compulsory Work Approved 

“Thus, according to his beliefs, fellow members 
of an organization cannot quit work collectively 
when by continuing to work they assist in de- 
feating the conditions for which their brother 
members are striking. 

“Peaceful picketing,” Mr. Tracy concluded, “is 
permitted by the present anti-injunction bill passed 
by Congress. Under the terms of this bill, no in- 
junction could issue in the condition such as the 
printers were faced with in the Pacific Typeset- 
ting case. Neither would it be an illegal con- 
spiracy. 

“The confirmation of Judge Mackintosh will 
bring him to the federal bench with preconceived 
ideas totally in conflict with the provisions of the 
anti-injunction bill. 

“Judge Mackintosh has long been a member of 
the bar in the State of Washington and has be- 
come convinced, as shown by his decision, of the 
illegality of any form of picketing and has char- 
acterized all forms of picketing as being coercive 
and intimidating. 

“He has held a refusal to work to be an illegal 
conspiracy. Such a man can not be depended upon 
to give legal effect to the terms of the injunction 
bill as intended by Congress.” 

————————-@___—_\__ 
PREPARE FOR ANNUAL EVENT 


Local Union No. 508, International Union of 
Butcher Workmen and Meat Cutters, is making 
extensive preparations for its annual ball for the 
benefit of its sick and death fund, which is to be 
held on Saturday, April 16, at the Masonic Opera 
House, Third street and Oakdale avenue. The 
best of music is to be provided, and a general in- 
vitation will be extended to the public. 
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COMPLAIN OF VICIOUS PRACTICE 


The Municipal Employees’ Association has com- 
plained to Postmaster H. L. Todd that two San 
Francisco postal clerks have been working extra 
time in the city assessor’s office. The names of 
those offending in this respect are given as Mrs. 
Frances Farrar, stationed at the Seventh and Mis- 
sion streets building and George F. Clark, Ferry 
station. Todd announces that he is investigating 
the complaint and that he is advised by the fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission that he has full 
authority in the matter. 

Se ee 
PHOENIX BUTCHERS ORGANIZE 


A union of the butcher workmen and meat cut- 
ters of Phoenix, Arizona, has been formed at a 
meeting addressed by President Spencer of the 
Arizona State Federation of Labor, J. H. Johnson, 
editor of the “Labor Journal” of that city and H. 
H. Tunney, vice-president of the Butcher Work- 
men and Meat Cutters’ International Union, under 
the auspices of which the union is organized. 

oa 


Traveler Returned From Orient 
Gives Views on China’s Future 


Rod Payne, a member of the Typographical 
Union who is well known in Pacific Coast states, 
and who recently returned from a sojourn of sev- 
eral years in Japan, was quoted in a dispatch from 
Tonopah, Nev., as to his views on the situation 
in the Orient. His views are of interest because 
he believes that history will be repeated in China, 
which has absorbed invading armies many times 
during past centuries. He said: 

“The war between Japan and China will not 
end in your time or mine. It will continue inter- 
mittently until the Japanese are absorbed by the 
Chinese. This may take a hundred years or more, 
but time means nothing to the Chinese. A hun- 
dred years is but the twinkling of an eye to the 
Oriental mind. Nothing less than a thousand years 
seems ancient to them. Japan will never win any 
war against China. China has the man-power. 
Japan hasn’t. That’s why. 

“The Japanese government maintains a strict 
censorship on all newspapers. It is no uncommon 
thing for us to tear down and remake a page or 
two, taking out stories on order of the censor. 
The story of the attempted assassination of the 
emperor was not printed until several days after 
it happened. In the case of the destruction of the 
Woosung forts it was the other way around. The 
newspapers were forced to print the story five 
weeks before it happened.” 
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MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry wants the power plants at Muscle Shoals to 
be operated with the chief end of cheapening the 
cost of fertilizer for the American farmers, accord- 
ing to a report on the resolution for the disposition 
of the Muscle Shoals project submitted to the 
Senate by Senator Norris of Nebraska, the author 
of the resolution. 

Authority is given the President for 12 months 
after the passage of the resolution to lease the 
nitrate plants and other properties for a term of 50 
years, with suitable guaranties that the project 
shall be used primarily for the production of fer- 
tilizer. 

Joker in Private Bids 

“In every bid that has been made,” the report 
says, “it has always been discovered that the propo- 
sition had somewhere, very beautifully concealed 
within itself, a joker which, when exposed, clearly 
showed that the object of the lease was to get pos- 
session of. the power facilities at Muscle Shoals 
and that the lessee was using the fertilizer proposi- 
tion only as a blind to gain possession for private 
profit of the enormous power facilities which exist 
at Muscle Shoals.” 

Government Operation 

If at the end of the 12-month period no lease 
has been made, then the government would op- 
erate the project, and construct the Cove Creek 
Dam to make the Tennessee river navigable, thus 
enhancing the value of the present dam con- 
structed with the public funds of the United States. 

The resolution prescribes that the power pro- 
duced Shall be used in the operation of the locks 
on the Tennessee river and in the operation of ex- 
perimental plants to discover new methods for the 
production of fertilizer with the object of cheap- 
ening its cost to the farmers of the entire nation. 

The surplus power would be sold to people with- 
in transmission distance, with preference given to 
states, counties, municipalities and “farmer organ- 
izations organized not for profit but for the purpose 
of obtaining cheap light and power for their mem- 
bers.” 

If any power remained, it would be sold to pri- 
vate corporations for distribution to their custom- 
ers at a price fixed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
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GENERAL LABOR NEWS 


Governor White of Ohio has announced he will 
call an extraordinary session of the Ohio Legis- 
lature to enact emergency relief measures for the 
unemployed. 

The organized bakers. of the United States 
offered to make into bread for the needy the 
40,000,000 bushels of government wheat appropri- 
ated by Congress. 


American exports from January to February 
gained 3.4 per cent, while imports dropped to the 
lowest figure since February, 1915, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 


Mine operators in the Hocking Valley coal dis- 
trict attempted to mobilize the courts to break 
the miners’ strike which has held over 6000 miners 
from the pits since February 1. 


Members of New York Typographical Union 
No. 6 have voted in a referendum to continue un- 
employment relief, which has amounted to more 
than $3,000,000 in the last eighteen months. 


Six hundred shop workers on the Newark, Ohio, 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, who 
have been working four days a week, have been 
ordered on the five-day, 40-hour week plan, ef- 
fective April 1. 


The total indebtedness of farmers in the United 
States was estimated to be $13,000,000,000 by A. C. 
Williams, member of the Federal. Farm Labor 
Board. Of this amount $9,200,000,000 represents 
loans secured by farm mortgages. 


“The House Committee on Economy is playing 
right into the hands of the business interests,” de- 
clared Representative Connery of Massachusetts 
in disapproving the reduction in pay of government 
employees proposed by the committee. 


Frank H. McCarthy, one of the best known 
trade unionists in the New England States, died 
in Boston on March 23, 1932. He was born Febru- 
ary 23, 1864, and became a member of Cigar 
Makers’ Union No. 97, Boston, on May 12, 1883. 


Timber Distributors, Limited, an organization 
of British lumber importers, representing 160 
firms, has announced a contract with agencies of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics for the 
delivery of 2,100,000 cubic feet of lumber this 
year. 


The Mississippi Senate has passed a bill author- 
izing municipalities and counties to erect and 
operate factories “for the employment of home 
people and the caring for and classifying of the 
products raised” by the farmers of the county and 
vicinity. The vote was 29 to 7. 


Shorter working hours to provide jobs for the 
British unemployed must not involve any reduc- 
tion in wages. This important point in the policy 
of the British Trades Union Congress is empha- 
sized in a letter to the affiliated unions by Walter 
M. Citrine, general secretary of the Congress. 


President Hoover proclaimed May Day, 1932, 
as Child Health Day and invited all welfare or- 
ganizations to unite in suitable observances to 
“awaken the people of the nation to the funda- 
mental necessity of unremitting effort for the de- 
velopment of the health of the nation’s children.” 


Railroad employment at the middle of January 
this year was almost 17 per cent less than during 
the same period in 1931, and was approximately 
30,000 less than in December, according to a tabu- 
lation made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Unemployment, low wages, haphazard work, 
“blind-alley” jobs, lack of vocational guidance and 
lack of proper recreational facilities are cited as 
important factors contributing to crime in 1931, by 
the National Probation Association’s Year Book. 
Lack of sufficient regular family income to insure 
health and at least a minimum of decency and 
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comfort are cited first in a list of causes con- 
tributing largely to crime and delinquency last 
year. : 

In protest against a wage cut of 10 per cent, 
the third reduction in recent months, 100 workers 
in the tapestry department of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company at Thompsonville, Conn., quit 
work. The employees said they hoped by their 
suspension of work to make the employers see the 
injustice of the pay cuts and bring about an ad- 
justment of the situation. 

More than 500,000 railroad workers are now un- 
employed and around 500,000 more are working 
only part time, declared Edward Keating, editor 
of “Labor,” the organ of the standard railroad 
labor organizations, in a radio address from Wash- 
ington. These workers, he stated, have not had 
the training to fit them for any other calling, and, 
even if they had the training, there are no other 
callings for them. 

SS 


PRESIDENT HOCH HONORED 


On Tuesday of last week the name of A. W. 
Hoch, business agent of Machinists’ Union No. 
311, and president of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, was sent to the city council by 
Mayor Porter of Los Angeles as a nominee for the 
office of civil service commissioner, to succeed 
Clifford Britton, whose term has expired. If con- 
firmed by the city council the selection of Presi- 
dent Hoch will give general satisfaction to or- 
ganized labor in Los Angeles and the state. Or- 
ganized labor formerly had representation on the 
commission. John S. Horn, former secretary of 
the Central Labor Council, and J. W. Buzzell, 
who succeeded Horn to the latter position, have 
both occupied positions on the board, but since 
Mayor Porter was elected there has been no rep- 
resentative of organized labor on the board. 

—— ee 


INDORSES “BUDDY POPPY” SALE 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has expressed his cordial in- 
dorsement of the 1932 “Buddy Poppy” Sale of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, reaffirming the in- 
dorsement he has annually extended to the organi- 
zation’s “Buddy Poppy” plan. At the time of the 
inception of the “Buddy Poppy” plan it received 
a cordial indorsement from the late Samuel 
Gompers. Other indorsements of the plan are ex- 
pressed by the heads of individual trades organi- 
zations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
conduct their “Buddy Poppy” Sale simultaneously 
throughout the entire country during the week of 
Memorial Day to raise funds for the adequate 
maintenance of their relief activities. 

pat eg ees ee 

If we may judge from the “Digest” roll, the 

end of prohibition is in plain sight. All the Union 


has to do is secede from Kansas.—‘The New 
Yorker.” 


RESTAURANT 
BAKERY 
SODA FOUNTAIN 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
BANQUET HALL SEATS 200 


Ideal for Luncheons or Parties 
MARTIN F. ROSS, Mgr. 


Phone BAyview 3232 5424 GEARY ST. 


Insurgent Anthracite Miners 
Jailed for Inciting Violence 


Pennsylvania police started a round-up of aliens 
whom they charge with inciting violence and ston- 
ing workers in the insurgent strike in the anthra- 
cite region, says a. Wilkes-Barre dispatch. 

The strikers broke away from the authority of 
the United Mine Workers of America and struck 
in defiance of the district officials of the union. 
Their major demand is the equalization of work. 

Martin F. Brennan of Shamokin, president of 
District 9, United Mine Workers, denounced the 
strike as illegal and appealed to the men to return 
to work. “As sure as the sun will set, the insur- 
gent movement is bound to fail,” he told them in a 
statement. 

At Jessup the authorities sent eleven insurgent 
pickets to jail for ten days. They were charged 
with stoning miners on their way to the Under- 
wood collieries. 

SLAVE TO FASHION 

Doctor—Have you any idea how your wife 
caught this terrible cold? Husband—I think it 
was on account of her coat. “Too thin, eh?” “No; 
it was last winter’s one, and she didn’t wear it.” 
—Bennington “Banner.” 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 
pS ERT 
CABEL [ec SUNK» 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Sree ww wee ewe. 


F. THOMAS 


Supreme Quality 


Men’s Suits and Overcoats 
Ladies’ Plain Dresses or 
Ladies’ Plain Wool Coats 


$1.00 


Called for and delivered 


For 78 years 
The Leading Dyers and Cleaners 


We Clean and Dye Everything 
and Do It Well 


0180 
THOMAS 


PARISIAN DYEING & 
CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Plant 
2? Tenth St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: 135 Powell 
1730 Polk - 266 Sutter 


Call 
HEmlock 


Fr. 


RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the 
president of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21) 

(APRIL) A mortgage of $750,000 has been 
satisfied by the publishers of the Albany (New 
York) “Times-Union” in papers filed recently, 
according to “Editor & Publisher.” The mortgage 
was dated March 28, 1924, when William Ran- 
dolph Hearst bought the “Times-Union” from 
Martin H. Glynn. 


(APRIL) I. C. Copley, publisher of newspa- 
pers in southern California and Illinois, has car- 
ried to the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
protest against the claim that his income tax for 
1929 was $250,698.23 instead of $214,465.70 as he 
reported, and against the demand for payment of 
the $36,232.53 deficiency. His appeal is based on 
three grounds, namely, determining the taxable 
net income the commissioner erroneously disal- 
lowed as loss on dissolution of the Hollywood Pub- 
lishing Company; that the commissioner erred in 
disallowing the cost of a circulation campaign con- 
ducted for the “State Journal” in Springfield, Ill; 
and that error entered into a refusal to permit a 
deduction to cover loss for stationery and supplies 
written off the books of the Long Beach “Sun” 
in 1929, 


(APRIL) William J. (“Bill”) Carson, one of 
the best known printers on the Pacific Coast, now 
a proofreader on a Salt Lake paper, has been a 
visitor in the city during the past week. 


(APRIL) John F. Aughinbaugh, known 
throughout the jurisdiction of the I. T. U., was 
called to Los Angeles last week to attend the 
funeral of his mother. The deceased had passed 
the century mark but was remarkably well pre- 
served, only having suffered from failing eye- 
sight during the past two years. Two sons and a 
daughter survive. 


(APRIL) The first weekly payments for un- 
employment relief under the present plan of Los 
Angeles Union totaled $976.96. It was reported 
that registration for the second week would be 
heavier. 


(APRIL) Carl (“Andy”) Anderson of Fresno 
was in the city this week. Mr. Anderson was the 
foreman of the Fresno Morning “Republican,” 
which was recently taken over by the McClatchy 
interests in that city. 


(APRIL) From a Moscow paper it is learned 
that there were but 803 daily papers in Russia 
prior to the revolution, which had a total circula- 
tion of 2,700,000, and that under the Soviet gov- 
ernment there are now about 4000 daily papers, 
with an estimated circulation of 40,000,000. The 
largest circulation is that of the “Peasants’ Ga- 
zette,” a tri-weekly which prints fifteen regional 
editions, totaling 2,500,000 copies per issue, and 
this newspaper has 15,000 village correspondents 
throughout the country. It is said that these 
papers could treble their circulation were it not 
for the paper shortage, and that after 10 o’clock 
in the morning it is difficult to find a newspaper 
on the stands of Moscow, so great is the demand. 
In Moscow alone there are about thirty daily news- 
papers, and though all follow the same political 
policy, each satisfies the interest of a special group 
of readers—one for the economic life, devotes 
much space to news and comments on finance and 
kindred subjects; another is the organ of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat, for heavy industries; a fourth 
is the daily newspaper of the trade unions, and 
the Red Army men also have their organ. It is 
interesting to learn that a Moscow paper has the 
longest name of any newspaper in the world, “The 
News of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee of the So- 
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viets of Workers, Peasants and Red Army Dep- 
uties.” How would some of the old-time printers 
like to pick that out in caps and small caps when 
it appeared a number of times in the leading 
editorial? 

(APRIL) The many friends of C. K. Couse 
will be glad to learn that there are cheering re- 
ports of his condition from the hospital at which 
he now is located. It is likely that within the 
coming ten days visitors will be permitted. 

(APRIL) C. M. Mumby has returned to the 
city after several weeks’ employment in Eureka. 

(APRIL) Help the unemployed union mem- 
ber! Members are reminded that April is “the 
month”: of the union label, card and button, and 
that particular attention should be given in mak- 
ing purchases during the nationwide drive that 
has the active support of the American Federation 
of Labor. Have this in mind at the daily lunch 
hour, when making all household purchases, when 
making purchases of wearing apparel—and at all 
times, and during all months, remember: Patron- 
ize the union label, card and button. (And getting 
close to home, look for the Allied label on printed 
matter, and either return the non-labeled pieces 
with the “sticker” or a polite letter of protest to 
the user or to the office of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council at 16 First street). 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By Charles Crawford 


(APRIL) Well, last week was quiet as far as 
news is concerned unless you classify this as news: 
Jesse Morse drifted into the office one night last 
week looking for Louie Muir. And the reason he 
was looking for Muir was that in some manner 
he had broken some teeth from his upper plate 
and wanted to borrow Muir’s in order that he 
might have dinner. Or, if that doesn’t come under 
the head of news, this might: The gang has gone 
in for pastel shades in the matter of hand brushes, 
for in the washroom last week were some brushes 
of pink, light green, crimson, purple and orange 
shades. 

Maybe this is news: Neal Voss told the writer 
that a visitor from down Los Angeles way in- 
formed him that on the L. A. “Examiner” slip- 
board there are eighty-odd subs. 


Chairman McKnight is still confined to his home 

with sickness. . . . Tom Hearn has not been heard 
from, so it is presumed he is still in the country 
recovering from his recent illness. Claude 
Maxwell did a very efficient job of dues collecting 
Tuesday, acting for Chairman McKnight. 
Well, we can’t write much more and maybe next 
week someone will have a new baby in his home, 
or something startling in the way of news con- 
cerning the finest gang of printers, both from 
printing ability and from a social standpoint, ever 
assembled. 


“Shopping News” Chapel Notes—By G. E. M., Jr. 

(APRIL) Tom Bookman has arrived at the 
Home, and soon after arrival penned a few lines 
to the members of the chapel. Read these ex- 
tracts from Tom’s letter. They will prove what 
a wonderful fraternal spirit pervades the atmos- 
phere at Colorado Springs: “Just a brief note to 
assure you that I have been shown every courtesy 
since arriving here . I have every assurance 
I will be able to leave here a new man.” Isn't 
that a splendid thought? Peace of mind and con- 
tentment are the doctor’s favorite allies and their 
most powerful weapons in the fight against dis- 
ease. We predict Tom will reluctantly leave the 
Home. 

(APRIL) P. W. Pattison enjoyed a five-day 
Easter holiday out in the wide open spaces. ’Tis 
springtime, tra la la! 

(APRIL) Charles Cantrell’s hoarding cam- 
paign, started when the “Nye” outfit declared a 
super-dividend, is doomed to failure. Charles’ dues 
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and assessments, and an occasional bet on Phar 
Lap, Twenty Grand, etc., are denting the roll 
a-plenty. 

(APRIL) Mack Ward says he averages about 
thirty to the gallon in that spiffy Oldsmobile. 
Yep, pre-war stuff, just off the boat. 


MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C.SMITH 

The difference between black and red ink in 
bookkeeping indicates the Mailers’ Trade District 
Union is heading for the rocks, financially, lia- 
bilities exceeding assets by approximately $2136.74. 

Members of the International Typographical 
Union pay 25 cents to the general fund of that 
organization each month as a part of their per 
capita tax; members of the Mailers’ Trade Dis- 
trict Union pay exactly the same amount as dues 
to the Mailers’ Trade District Union. The strik- 
ing Seattle mailers have received nearly $3000 in 
strike benefits and special assistance from the 
International Typographical Union, while they 
have received only $300 from the Mailers’ Trade 
District Union. Members of that union paid ex- 
actly the same amount to the I. T. U. as to the 
M. T. D. U., but received ten times the results 
from the first named organization as from the 
second. It would be interesting to know the total 
assistance which has been given the Seattle Mail- 
ers from local typographical unions and from 
local mailer unions outside the M. T. D. U. The 
list should be helpful to Seattle mailers in an- 
swering the question, “Who's your friend?” 

From some source, it is quite evident, the $1000 
given the Seattle Mailers’ Union got jammed up 
in some way. It was given out as coming from 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, then the 
Pressmen’s local. But from a reliable source the 
writer is informed that it was the Scattle Typo- 
graphical Union that gave the Seattle Mailers’ 
Union the $1000. 

The Unionist party of Mailers’ Union No. 6, 
with which Charles N. Smith is said to be promi- 
nently identified, indorses Fred N. Cornell as 
candidate for president of the I. T. U., and the 
latter at a rather “stormy” meeting of Mailers’ 
Union No. 6 received 37 out of 300 votes. John 
McArdle is out for Rouse; Charles N. Smith is 
out for Cornell. Evidently Mailers’ Union No. 6 
is no longer a one-man local. Section 4 of the 
Unionist party platform of Mailers’ Union No. 6 
is interesting. It reads: “All delegates representing 
Mailers’ Union No. 6 shall be elected.” Section 2 
calls for “election of business representative for 
term of not more than two years, and at a salary 
not exceeding that paid the organizer of Big Six 
typos,” which is $90 per week. As business repre- 
sentative of No. 6 Mailers, John McArdle is paid 
$150 per week and $1 per day additional as ex- 
penses. It would seem that harmony in Mailers’ 
Union No. 6 comes nearer to being more properly 
expressed in “lower case” than in capital letters. 


JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 


MEMBER OF 


and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 


PHIL BENEDETTI 
The Florist 


2980 16th Street, Below Mission 
HEmleck 7400 
MArket 9562 San Francisco 


Phone HEmlock 3760 


Henry’s Dairy Lunch 
FOOD OF QUALITY 


3036 Sixteenth Street San Francisco 
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WHY THE DESERT? 
By JOHN F. DALTON. 


(There are many men and women in the labor 
movement in San Francisco who know John F. 
Dalton, the aggressive and alert president of Los 
Angeles Typographical Union, and former president 
of the California State Federation of Labor. Few 
of these, however, would have thought of him, with 
his keen eyes and pugnacious chin, as a poet. But, to 
show that appearances are sometimes deceitful, he 
has written a description of the desert of the South- 
west which, if it be not poetry in prose, is something 
akin to it. It ts, taken all in all, as fine a piece of 
descriptive writing on the subject as will be readily 
recalled, and is embellished with flights of imagina- 
tion which suggest that he has imbibed the waters 
of the fabled Hippocrene. The sketch is reprinted 
from the Los Angeles “Citizen.’—Editor.) 


Have you ever spent a week-end on the desert? 
Have you ever told a friend where you had been 
and noted the look of surprise and wonder on his 
face? The desert? It seems so unusual and so im- 
possible to the uninitiated, when one can go to the 
beaches, the mountains, the ball game or the races. 

But once intrigued with the marvelous glow of 
early morning sunrise, gentle wind and pure air, a 
few glasses of cold, pure water and a_ hearty 
breakfast, you may spend the day imbibing the 
health-giving rays of the sun and admiring the 
brush vegetation, which seems to exist despite the 
apparent impossibility of securing sustenance from 
the dry alkali sand and gravel which form the 
terrain. 


Water is queen on the desert. Without it price . 


less mines in surrounding hills would be as so 
much gravel. Without it the march of civilization 
would have been retarded, if not entirely stopped 
The desert plains have been strewn with whitened 
skeletons of men and cattle as a result of their 
inability to reach water. Nevertheless the desert 
has its water holes, which have been supplying 
the life-giving fluid for countless years to man and 
beast, the ancient trails leading to them being still 
in evidence. The automobile today makes habi- 
tation of the great arid spaces possible because of 
the feasibility of reaching water holes and the 
practicability of transportation. 

A first glimpse of the desert invariably repels, 
but he who lives in it for a short time learns to 
love its peaceful, health-giving qualities and its 
appeal. In the fastness of the desert man may 
give his soul to contemplation and forget the 
dross and sham of modern civilization and let his 
thoughts wander at will mid happy sunshine and 
pure atmosphere. 

One may spend hours in retrospect, realizing 
that at one time all this arid land was submerged, 
later dotted here and there with lakes, sections of 
which are now known as dry lakes. Lifting the 
eyes, one may circle his surroundings and see at 
a distance of five to forty miles the dark, bleak 
range of mountains, rearing majestically in count- 
less peaks like sentinels of the universe, snowcaps 
glistening in the sun, and hallucinating shadows 
playing havoc with the imagination. The clouds 
are most wonderful manifestations of the desert 
heavens. The formation of vaporous atmosphere 
startles the imagination. In the early morning 
they settle in the valleys in a soft and soothing 
vapor, which later rise and sail along in silent 
grandeur, suggesting great white icebergs in a 
sea of azure blue, monumental terraced castles, 
one surmounting the other without end, eventually 
breaking up into sections of variegated formations 
which cause the imagination to run riot and tingle 
the nerves and fill the body with a glow of happi- 
ness and restfulness that cannot be translated, but 
Must be experienced to be appreciated. 

Your car will take you in a short time to the 
foothills, and then a hike into the apparently for- 
bidden canyons reveals the real marvels of nature. 
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Up and down hill, following the old Mission, 
Apache or Comanche Indian trails that existed 
centuries before the advent of the white man, you 
may gaze upon the beauties and the wreck- 
age of nature. Here you will find hundreds of 
varieties of mountain flowers to thrill you with 
pleasure, and great boulders split asunder to as- 
tound you and instill a feeling of awe at the ter- 
rible cataclysm which at some time in the distant 
past must have occurred. 

You may follow your path for anywhere from 
a mile to five miles or more of this wild country, 
noting on the way the peculiar formation of dis- 
tant points, some appearing to be huge elephants 
or other animals chiseled out of the rock, or a 
noble Indian chief of the forgotten age sitting in 
meditation, looking down on the happy hunting 
grounds which were his to roam at leisure before 
white civilization drove him into ignominy, or 
worse. Then suddenly you look from a pinnacle 
upon a burst of verdure and swaying palm trees. It 
is a mountain stream, cold, clear and beautiful. One 
can almost realize the feelings of Columbus and 
his crew when they first saw land on the American 
continent. The pleasure and satisfaction derived 
from such a trip make the return journey to your 
car seem like a joy ride. Exhilarating! 

Then comes the crowning glory of the day, the 
desert sunset. Little balls of silvery fluff settle 
on the mountain peaks, gathering in rolling forma- 
tion, lazily drifting along, are gradually impreg- 
nated with the ribboned rays of the setting sun, 
taking on glorious tints of blue, gold, emerald and 
violet. 

Comes the stillness of the evening, in company 
with a beloved after dinner cigar, gazing into a 
canopy of azure blue, studded with countless gems 
of God’s handiwork, and peace and happiness reign 
supreme. That, briefly, is the desert. 
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RAIL EMPLOYEES’ SPRING DANSANT 


The railroad workers of the San Francisco Bay 
region and hundreds of their friends will partici- 
pate in the spring dansant on Saturday evening, 
April 9, in the gold room of the Palace Hotel. The 
music will be furnished by Anson Weeks, San 
Francisco’s nationally famous dance music leader. 
The orchestra will be composed of ten pieces and 
will include the famous Weeks’ singing trio as 
its outstanding feature. 

The dance will be under the direct auspices of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
but all of the other railroad brotherhoods will be 
represented by one or more lodges or divisions. 
In all, twenty-four of the railroad labor unions 
will be in attendance. 

The committee is composed of Alvin Jacobson, 
chairman; R. E. Bosse, H. C. Carrasco and Miss 
Mary Oyster. 
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ALBANY PRINTERS’ AGREEMENT 


Wage agreements between Albany’s daily news- 
papers and the International Typographical Union 
have been renewed at the prevailing scale, which 
is, day work, $54; night work, $57, and “lobster” 
shift, $60. These wages represent an increase of 
$3 over those paid prior to the strike three years 
ago. The new contract is for one year. Some 
concessions in working agreements are made by 
the printers. 


Pompeii Macaroni F actory, Inc. 
Manufacturers o 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 COURT ST. 
2987 FOLSOM pigs Near 26th, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Mission 5744 


SALES STOR? 
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SHOES 
DRY GOODS 
WE = ALWAYS UNDERSELL 


Unemployed. Make Demonstration 
And Threaten Spokane Officials 


Led by John F. McKay, a former state senator 
of Montana, a crowd of fifteen hundred unem- 
ployed men and women marched to the court- 
house at Spokane, Wash., on Tuesday last and 
demanded immediate relief, according to a press 
dispatch. Mob violence was threatened unless 
their demands were complied with. McKay, 
speaking for the marchers, told the county com- 
missioners: 

“The first element of life is self-preservation, 
and these men are here today in an orderly group 
to warn you of what will happen next. They will 
walk into hotels, restaurants and grocery stores 
and take what they need if they can’t get relief 
in any other way.” 
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PORTLAND LABOR FAVORS BAND 


A measure supported by organized labor and 
providing for a tax levy of one-tenth of a mill to 
maintain a municipal band will appear on the ballot 
at the May election in Portland, Ore. The Central 
Labor Council advocated the band at a hearing 
before the City Council, stressing the importance 
of music in keeping up and reviving the morale of 
the people during the depression. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL CONFERENCE 


The California Conference of Typographical 
Unions will meet in quarterly session in the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, 17-A Third street, Watsonville, 
California, Sunday, April 10, 1932, at 2 o’clock 
p. m. The meeting of the board of directors will 
convene at 1 o’clock. 

The Typographical Conference, formerly meet- 
ing semi-annually, with the board of directors hold- 
ing quarterly sessions, became acutely conscious of 
the large volume of business accumulating over the 
semi-annual period and the limited time allotted 
for its consideration and at the Modesto meeting 
amended the by-laws to authorize quarterly meet- 
ings of the full Conference. 

Many matters of importance to all printers in 
California will be placed before the April meeting 
and a large attendance is expected. Application of 
Santa Cruz Typographical Union No. 589 for 
membership will be presented. 


Phone MArket 0170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


inate W. Hansen - - - - 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - - Eresident 
Geo. UNITED - Secretary 


NITED UNDERTAKERS 


Eotgblished July, 1882 
2596 GA Coat ST - at lh ila 


Manager 


New Funeral lases and Ch 
Telephone Mission 0276 


HERMAN’S HATS 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th Street 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of March 25, 1932 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent D. P. Haggerty. 


Roll Call of Officers—All present. 


Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—From Waitresses’ Union No. 48, 
Kate McArthy, vice May Pierce. Delegate seated. 


Communications — Filed — From United States 
Senator Hiram Johnson, thanking Council for its 
kind expression of appreciation relative to his atti- 
tude on the Costigan-LaFollette bill and the anti- 
injunction bill. From Warren DePriest, secretary 
Oil Field and Refinery Workers of America, in- 
closing copy of resolutions relative to the Sharkey 
oil field control bill and opposing same. From 
Boiler Makers’ Union No. 6, relative to the unfair 
attitude of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union No. 26, requesting the Coun- 
cil to levy a general boycott on all hand laundries 
in San Francisco. From Building Trades Council, 
requesting the Council to appoint one member 
from each affiliated union to co-operate with a 
similar committee for the purpose of spreading 
publicity beneficial to labor. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—From W. R. 
Corrie, International representative of the Oper- 
ating Engineers, requesting Council to seat dele- 
gates from Local Union No. 9, Marine Engineers. 

Referred to Labor Clarion and to Label Sec- 
tion—From United Garment Workers No. 74, De- 
troit, relative to the unfair firm of Hamilton Car- 
hartt Company. 

Communication from Mr. T. A. Reardon, State 
Labor Commissioner, relative to complaints filed 
by this Council in regard to aliens employed on 
the Hetch Hetchy project. On motion the secretary 
was instructed to request the Labor Commissioner 
to make a more rigid investigation; motion carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this 

out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,’ organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Independent Cleaning & Dyeing Plant, and 
Red Front Stores. 

Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of “‘Modesto’’ and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, Ltd., 306 Seventh. 

Tait's, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823. Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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of complaint of Culinary Workers against the 
Lucca restaurant, your committee recommends 
that the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott and place this concern on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List.” Report concurred in. 

Report of Labor Clarion Directors—Received, 
read and ordered filed. 


Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Have voted 
against a wage reduction submitted by employers. 
Culinary Workers—Reported a suggestion ema- 
nating from employers for a cut in wages in hotels 
and Class A restaurants; Foster’s and Clinton’s 
are unfair; Leighton cafeteria is the only cafe- 
teria fair to the Culinary Workers. Laundry 
Workers—Will start a campaign against all non- 
union laundries. Miscellaneous Employees’ Union 
No. 110—Are confronted with wage cuts; will at- 
tempt to hold the wages they now receive. Sta- 
tionary Firemen—Will attempt to establish wages 
for boiler cleaners throughout the city. Garment 
Workers—Request a demand for the label when 
making purchases of shirts, jeans, overalls and 
clothing. Teamsters—Still conducting campaign 
against Modesto and Challenge products. 


Report of Trustees—Read, approved and or- 
dered filed. 

Report of Committee for the Modification of the 
Volstead Act—Committee reported that a mass 
meeting will be held in Civic Auditorium April 27, 
and requested all unions to co-operate by notify- 
ing their members to attend. 

New Business—Moved to grant the secretary 
full power to assist the Cooks and Waiters; car- 
ried. Moved to indorse the Hetch Hetchy bonds 
and the Council to appoint a committee to co- 
operate; carried. 

Receipts—$550.20. Expenses—$1614.83. 

There being no further business before the meet- 
ing the Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Munici- 
pal Railway whenever possible-—J. O’C. 
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Taxicab Companies in Reprisals 
For Drivers’ Rejection of Terms 


By a vote of 600 to 45 the members of San 
Francisco Chauffeurs’ Union No. 265 on Friday 
last rejected a proposal of the employers for a re- 
duction of wages for taxicab drivers. The proposal 
of the employers was for a reduction from $4 to 
$3 a day. 

The agreement between the union and the em- 
ployers expires May 1. The chauffeurs are con- 
tending for $5 a day and an eight-hour day. At 
present they are said to be working on a four-day 
weekly schedule at a wage of #4. 

At the weekly meeting of the Labor Council last 
Friday night Delegate Dixon of the Chauffeurs’ 
Union, who is also vice-president of the Council, 
announced that the union had been compelled to 
take a stand against a starvation wage. The 
present wage, he said, was entirely inadequate, and 
the conditions which compelled the chauffeurs to 
rely on four days’ work a week made it necessary 
that they call a halt to further sacrifices on the 
part of the union. 

In what appears to be a spirit of reprisal on the 
part of the employers, it is reported that 150 driv- 
ers were immediately laid off. 

W. Lansing Rothschild, president of the Yellow 
Cab Company, acting as spokesman for the em- 
ployers, is quoted by the daily press as saying that 
he was “hopeful of an agreement before the 
present scale expires on May 1.” 

———ee 
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NANRY IS DISCOMFITED 


Two letters received by Mayor Rossi from 
William H. Nanry, director of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, have created intense feeling 
among city employees who last week agreed to a 
proposal to contribute from their wages and sal- 
aries the sum of $1,500,000 during the coming fiscal 
year. The resolution indorsing the proposal con- 
tained a paragraph declaring that if any charter 
amendment is offered to reduce salaries, or if sal- 
aries are changed, their voluntary donations wil! 
be withdrawn. 

The furore began when Mayor Rossi disclosed 
two letters received by him from the bureau and 
signed by Nanry, who wrote that he was trans- 
mitting the opinion of the board of trustees, com- 
posed largely of taxpayers. 

The letters dealt with the recent resolution of 
city employees to voluntarily accept what amounts 
to a pay cut of from 3 to 12 per cent, the money 
to be given to the 1932-33 unemployment relief 
fund, and containing the saving clause relative to 
charter amendment or other method of changing 
salaries. 

“The bureau cannot recognize any such condi- 
tion,” Nanry’s letter said. ‘““We oppose any attempt 
on the part of the employees of the city and 
county to limit or obstruct the electorate in mak- 
ing any changes in the charter that the people 
may deem necessary. We believe that a charter 
amendment will be proposed in November to 
change the provision guaranteeing the compensa- 
tion of employees as of January 8, 1932.” 

Mayor Rossi expressed disappointment at the 
bureau’s attitude. 

“I consider there is no justification for their 
stand in view of the generosity of the city em- 
ployees in voluntarily agreeing to give from their 
salaries and wages to this fund,” he said. 

Members of the bureau disclaimed knowledge 
of Nanry’s letters. A short time later a request 
was made that they be withdrawn. 

The bureau intended merely to “point out that 
an amendment might be offered in November,” 
Nanry explained. 


B. J. DELLAVALLE MAX H. BENKERT 
100 PER CENT UNION 


B. J. D. 


COFFEE SHOP 
QUALITY AT REASONABLE PRICES 
2631 MISSION STREET 


MAX A. MULDNER 


Public Accountant 


Labor Temple 2940 Sixteenth Street 
Phone EXbrook 7265 


Friendship 


i WE ARE PROUD OF THE FRIENDLY RE- 
LATIONS THAT EXIST BETWEEN OR- 
GANIZED LABOR AND OURSELVES AND 
ALWAYS STRIVE TO MERIT THE GOOD 
WILL AND CONFIDENCE OF ALL IN OUR 
DEALINGS. 


WALTER N. BRUNT PRESS 
PRINTING AND BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Phone MArket 7070 
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EMPLOYMENT CAMPAIGN 


Verging on the 300,000 mark of workers placed 
since the drive opened, the War Against De- 
pression, United Action for Employment Cam- 
paign, entered its sixth week with a slight better- 
ment in business shown in several parts of the 
country, says a report from New York headquar- 
ters. The campaign is under the direction of the 
American Legion, American Federation of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the Legion Auxiliary. 


Railroads, the textile industry and some other 
manufacturing industries have shown a slight in- 
crease in business. Manufacturing in San Fran- 
cisco showed an employment gain of 3.8 per cent 
and a gain in pay rolls of 3.2, according to reports 
to campaign headquarters. 


The Big Four Railroad has added to its shop 
force at Anderson, Ind., and the New York Cen- 
tral lines has added to its workers at its shops 
in Malone, N. Y. The Rutland Railroad and the 
Missouri Pacific have also increased their forces. 


In Connecticut a state-wide organization is being 
perfected to be the fifth of a series of regional and 
state offices of the campaign to be opened through- 
out the country to handle the job-getting problems 
of the drive. Albert E. Lavery of Fairfield, vice- 
president of the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the Connecticut 
campaign. He will head a committee of leading 
citizens. Arthur J. Wallace of Greenwich, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor, is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 


Reports to Matthew Woll, chairman of the labor 
division, show that organized labor over the coun- 
try has joined whole-heartedly in the campaign to 
find a million jobs for a million workers. In some 
parts of the South central trade unions have to 
battle against a horde of transients who work at 
any job and for any wage, disorganizing scales 
and working conditions. 
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Barbers’ International Union 
Inaugurates Membership Drive 


The Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
has inaugurated “a continuous, never-ending cam- 
paign of organization,” to begin April 11, 1932, 
to continue “until every eligible journeyman barber 
and beautician is within the confines of our or- 
ganization,” as the circular issued over the signa- 
tures of President James C. Shanessy and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer W. C. Birthright puts it. 

For the purpose of the campaign the general 
executive board has decided to permit local unions 
to accept a membership fee of $5, although this is 
optional with the locals. 

“Present conditions will be permanent unless we 
build for the future,” says the circular, which con- 
cludes: ; 

“We are not pessimists. Experience has taught 
us that pessimism does not pay. There are those 
who thrive on dejection and revel in despair. In 
answer to their insistent demand for a remedy we 
say, ‘Organize, workers! Organize! Don’t let ad- 
versity steal from you your inalienable right to 
organize!’ ” 

Se 


Electrical Workers Mourn Loss 
Of Respected Union Official 


C. D. Mull, representative of Local Union 
No. 151 of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, is in receipt of a telegram from 
the International headquarters advising him of 
the death in Washington, D. C., of Charles P. 
Ford, former secretary of the International. He 
was buried at Leonardstown, Md. 

Charles P. Ford, says Mull, was a man of ster- 
ling character and exercised a powerful influence 
in the upbuilding of his organization. He occu- 
pied the position of secretary for a dozen or more 
years, and at the time of his death was president 
of the Union Co-operative Insurance Company, 
which is conducted under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical. Workers. 


STARVATION WAGES PAID 


Coal operators in some of the Pennsylvania coal 
fields pay wages as low as a dollar a day, the Sen- 
ate Mining sub-committee was told as several 
mine operators urged the adoption of the princi- 
ples of the Davis-Kelly bill for government regu- 
lation as the only salvation for the bituminous 
industry. 

“I have been told of instances where coal is 
loaded for as low as $1 a day for the loader,” 
said Charles F. Hosford, Butler, Pa., president of 
the Butler Consolidated Coal Company, in reply 
to a question from Senator Davis. 

“We used to pay convicts working in the coal 
mines $1 a day,” Davis exclaimed. 

The general policy of the bill was also in- 
dorsed by Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania; 
Howard W. Showalter, president of the Conti- 
nental Coal Company, Fairmont, W. Va.; John L. 
Hatfield, Morgantown, W. Va.; and Marshall 
John H. Jones of Pittsburgh, an official of the 
Associated Coal Corporation. 

Governor Pinchot, whose views were presented 
in a letter to the sub-committee, thought the bill 
should include provisions for arbitrating labor dis- 
putes. Mr. Hatfield said the bill should be amended 
to provide that employees must incorporate for 
collective bargaining. 

The Davis-Kelly bill would establish a federal 
bituminous coal commission with power to limit 
production and fix prices in the interest of miners, 
operators and consumers. It is supported by the 
entire organized labor movement. 


—— 


LICENSED CONTRACTORS IN STATE 

More than 23,600 contractors are today licensed 
to do business in the State of California, according 
to information given out by Colonel Carlos W. 


Huntington, registrar of contractors, at Sacra- 
mento. 


(Please notify Labor Clarion of any change) 


Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 
bor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
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days. 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 


Auxillary—Meets Ist and 3rd 


Lithographers No. 17—Meets 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


68—Meet Wednesdays, 
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Retall Delivery Drivers—Meets 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 


2nd and 4th 


Labor 
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Asphalt Workers—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, | 


Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meets Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Baggage Messengers—Meets 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St.. Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 


Bill Posters No, 44—Meets 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Bollermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meets 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meets 3rd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple, 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
200 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. 
Temple, 

Butchers No. 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter ave, 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Workers—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meets 1st and 3rd Thursdays. 143 
Albion, 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 
710 Grant Building. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Building. 

Capmakers No. 9—D. Feldman, 725 Grove, San 
Francisco. 

Cooks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
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115—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 


17960—Office, 


Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 15i!—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No, 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meets 2nd Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 
Federal Employees No. !—Office, 746 Pacific 


Building. Meets Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meets 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Federation of Administrators—Kathryn Sproul, 
Sec., Horace Mann Junior High School. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 
Firemen and Ollers, Local No. 86—Meets lst 


Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Garage Employees—Meets 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 45--Meets 4th Fridays, 


Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 13!1—Meets lst Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers— 

Grocery Clerke—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 
Avenue. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel. 3522 Anza, Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Janitors No. 9—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary, Trades Union Promotional 
League—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, room 
315, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3rd Mon- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Letter Carrlers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
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Mallers No. {8—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 771 17th Avenue. 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn.—Room K, 
Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meets Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Geo. M. 
Fouratt. Room 21, Ferry Building. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 

Metal Polishers—Mcets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Lahor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No, 110—Meets 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meets Ist Friday. 

Motion Picture Projectionists—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 

Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meets 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meets last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meets Ist Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. . 

Retall Dyers and Cleaners No, 18182—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays,Labor Temple. Doe Davis, 
Sec., 862 Third. 

Retall Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410—Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Meets 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave- 
nue, Meets Ist Thurscay, Labor Temple. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth. Thurs- 
days. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec.. Manuel De Salles. 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Office. Room 411, 163 Sutter. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays. 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. ti—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets Ist Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., Norah Al- 
den, 288 Ninth, 

Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Tem- 
pie. MArket 7560. 

Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. |—Meets Tuesdays, 200 Guer- 
Tero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meets ith Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30— Meets every Wednesday at 
2:30 p. m. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meets 2nd Wednesday. 8 p. m.; 
ith Wednesday, 3 p. m., 1171 Market. 

Water Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday. Labor Temple. 


Twelve 


PROPORTION 


Comparison makes clear the differences between 
expenditures and returns in the world of industry. 
Comparison also empties to the wild winds the 
wild assertions of take-a-chance economists in the 
same industrial area. Assertions are negative. Ac- 
tions are positive. This reminder says that the 
good received from the union label is in ratio to 
the energy given out. The set law of proportion 
varies not in its dispensation. It deals with label 
purchases as it deals with all other commodities 
in labor turnover. As you proportionally buy union 
label goods you proportionally gain in wage con- 
trol. Upsetting the ratio fixity is beyond the 
devilish ingenuity of Mammon who fixed all other 
schemes to try and crush labor. 


The label growth and increasing power are 
up to the workers themselves. The label measures 
your worth just as you measure its value. This 
measure is good for the cause of unionism. Its 
returns are in proportion to treatment received. 
The label acts like opinions; dangerous are they 
when suppressed. Bar label expansion and just as 
sure as dawn follows the blackness of night its 
sting will show in low wages and miseries to all 
dependent on labor for existence. 

From now on let us forget the neglected past 
and do all we can to help its advance. Dear little 
pal, always with us—in our hats, shoes, every- 
thing we wear; in our homes planted on chairs, 
tables, beds, beddings and on all things when 
allowed a residence. For our own safety let us not 
raise his rent; let us help him get in his wallop 
to those who would rule our homes and families. 
Let us all stand behind him and watch with pleas- 
ure where the little fellow will land when he learns 
that we are all with him. 


It is well worth doing. Have a go at it. J. W. 
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Appeal to Highest Tribunals 
To Be Taken in Santa Rosa Case 


Preparations are being made, according to In- 
ternational Labor News Service, to carry to the 
California State Supreme Court the case of Jakob 
Hullen, German-born Socialist of Santa Rosa, 
California, who was denied citizenship by Su- 
perior Judge Ben C. Jones there because of his 
belief in socialization of public utilities and cer- 
tain other industries. If necessary the appeal will 
be carried to the United States Supreme Court. 
In expressing his views in court he made it clear 
that he wanted to see utilities socialized only by 
political means. The Socialist party’s national ex- 
ecutive board is co-operating in the attack on 
Judge Jones’ decision. 

CS 
DEATH OF MRS. FRED JACKSON 

Mrs. Fred Jackson, wife of the editor of the 
Pasadena “Labor News,” died at her home in 
that city last week. Besides the widower, she 
leaves a son and daughter. The bereaved family 
is receiving the condolences of hosts of friends 
in the southern part of the state, where Mr. Jack- 
son is well known in labor circles. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


|THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
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APRIL IS LABEL MONTH 


The month of April has been designated by the 
Union Label Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as a period of intensive work in 
behalf of the union label, shop card and button. 
During this month union men and women are re- 
quested to join in a campaign to popularize the 
emblems of the various crafts which signify that 
the article or service purchased is the product of 
union labor—manufactured or performed under 
union conditions. 

Almost any article of wearing apparel can now 
be purchased with the assurance that it is the 
product of union labor and conditions. Call for the 
union label and refuse to purchase otherwise. By 
so doing you are helping to create work for union 
men and women in preference to patronizing the 
product of prison and sweatshop labor. Not only 
wearing apparel, but furniture, upholstered goods, 
brooms, cigars, cigarettes and smoking tobacco, 
and numerous other commodities now bear the 
union label, and the restaurants which carry the 
card of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees are 
to be found everywhere. If you need repairs for 
your car the card of the International Machinists’ 
Association displayed in a repair shop is a guar- 
anty of the best work. And as for printed matter, 
there are hundreds of printing offices in San Fran- 
cisco which carry the Allied Printing Trades label 
and will be glad to use it on your work. And don’t 
forget the Clerks’ Union button. If the clerk who 
serves you does not display this emblem, call for 
one who does. 

Make April a real union label month and after a 
while every month will be so designated . 
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Observe Label Month. 
merchandise and service. 


Purchase union-made 


by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
December 31st, 1931 


Assets nnn anna en nen encnennnneneeeenceeeeensneenensenensseeeeneneaneeeaseeeee$ 1 53,060,611.32 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds_............... 6,050 
Pension Fund over $760,000.00, 


standing on Books at 


,000.00 


1.00 


MISSION BRANCH _______-__________._.__________ Mission and 21st Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH.—___________._______._ Clement St. and 7th Ave. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH-___________ Haight and Belvedere Streets 


WEST PORTAL BRANCH—_____________ West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly 
by the Board of Directors, are Computed 
Monthly and Compounded Quarterly, 
and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


the Assets of which have never been increased 
| 


ADVERTISERS 
AND PUBLICITY AGENTS 


who desire to reach the members of Organized Labor and 
their friends can find no better medium than the Labor 
Clarion. Attention is directed to the list of unions affiliated 
with and represented in the San Francisco Labor Council. 
They comprise the men and women having the greatest buy- 
ing power in this community, and their patronage and friend- 
ship constitute a valuable asset to any business man. 

Take Advantage of the Opportunity Offered. 

Advertise in the 


THE LABOR CLARION 


2940 Sixteenth Street 


Tel. MArket 0056 Office 101 Labor Temple 


